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America is awakening to its art. Not only is she conscious of her rich inheritance from past generations, but also 
of the potential power and creative force of the present. It may have taken a depression to make Americans think 
and feel more keenly of their aesthetic life, but nevertheless, there is striking evidence in many directions that a 
vital and wholesome growth is taking place. It is interesting to imagine what might have happened if this revival had 
taken place ten years ago when so much money was spent to import for our use the art from all parts of the world. 
There is no telling what might have happened had America's vitality joined with its wealth, its material resources, 
its power to produce and its means of transportation. For the first time in the history of the country we are really 
becoming interested in the art of the common people, and by this is meant the aesthetic phase of man as it is 
expressed in those objects which are most intimate with life. 


The interest in AMERICANA has reached a point of intensity, and this has a greater connotation than colonial 
antiques. lt means that every community is delving into its own art inheritance and taking pride in seeing how 
artists of the past expressed themselves in terms of the material available and the problems to be solved. Various 
museums, throughout the country, have attracted much attention through collections and exhibitions of folk art. 
Noticeable among these is the Newark Museum, which held several special exhibitions of the work of early, anony- 
mous painters and folk sculptors. The Metropolitan Museum of Art with its early American wing, introduced the 
art from the Atlantic States. The Pennsylvania Museum of Art has brought before the public the art of that inter- 
esting group of Pennsylvania-Germans, erroneously called ''Pennsylvania-Dutch."" The Middle Western States, in 
their search for an indigenous art, are making significant finds in glass, pottery, hand-woven fabrics, wood sculpture, 
toys and furniture. Along the Pacific Coast new meaning is attached to all those contributions made by the Mis- 
sion Fathers with their Spanish influence, the vigorous crafts of the pioneers who crossed the continent in covered 
wagons and those incomparable gifts of the American Indian. Throughout the various localities of the South, most 
significant survivals of folk crafts are being revitalized, for example, the pottery of North Carolina and the textiles 
among the mountains of Tennessee and Kentucky. 


While the appreciation of the arts of yester-year is generating more and more power there is, on the other hand, a 
still more active movement in the discovery of what the creative side of art may do for the individual himself. For, 
as has been said repeatedly, the movement in the direction of appreciation leads to creative activity and, in turn, 
the latter leads to a still greater understanding, so that we have a cycle. This desire for participation in some form 
of the creative arts has manifested itself in numerous ways among adults who, hitherto, have had little art experi- 
ence and who now have found in art a field rich in recreatory possibilities. Teachers in elementary and high schools, 
along with school officials as a whole, have found that no other procedure has more power in integration of the 
personality than creative expression in the arts. Educators with no former art background are now turning to teach- 
ers of art for help and understanding in the meaning of creative education. They realize that through art the grow- 
ing child objectifies his emotional existence, thereby balancing his mental makeup. It is an characteristic of the 
American democracy that the individual be given an opportunity to express himself, and through the democrati- 
zation of art, the school child is given his right to express his emotional reactions to life in some tangible material. 


No American citizen can fail to be moved by the idea that we are in a period of transition. The machine is no 
longer an enemy of the aesthetic, but in the hands of an artist, is a powerful tool for providing society in general 
with a quantity of properly designed commodities. Everything around us is changing in form and color. America is 
discovering a new rhythm. By means of design American industry is finding its place in the lives of people. America 
is realizing its vitality and vigor in what it may contribute to the world of art. Who is not thrilled by the idea that as 
Greece is remembered for its temples, and France for its cathedrals, America may be remembered for its skyscrapers. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND THE 
AMERICAN ARTIST 


It is now timely to consider the problem of the Amer- 
ican Industry and the American Artist, not in the past, 
but under the ‘‘New Deal’’. Undoubtedly students now 
entering the art schools, or about to finish their studies, 
are exceedingly fortunate, since once again we are en- 
tering an era of prosperity in which their knowledge 
and training will be in great demand. An opportunity 
presents itself for offering their creative ability to a 
great nation. Theirs are chances denied any European 
artist, who, with few exceptions, could and can offer 
his work only to a much smaller and less wealthy na- 
tion. Exceptional talent alone will be able to overcome 
so limited an opportunity. 


Thus far we have headed European achievements 
only in technical inventions, labor saving devices, and 
quantity production. Neither in the Fine nor Applied 
Arts did we achieve leadership. Our greatest draw- 
back, was, perhaps, the complacency with which we 
copied the European artist, even though adapting his 
technique to our own conditions and demands. Only in 
the advertising arts and in Fashion did we begin to 
surpass our teachers, not forgetting, of course, our 
architects who technically have reached far greater 
heights than their European brothers. It is significant 
that they are shaking off the shackles of foreign 
tradition. 


Seemingly, though, a great change is being wrought 
in the attitude of our public. They must recast their 
evaluation of our achievements. Formerly, our popular 
heroes were captains only in the ranks of industry, 
financiers and politicians. But appreciation is now 
being given the scientist, the engineer, and the artist, 
whom society has found to be not as unimportant as it 
once considered them. With this appzeciation comes 
the development of a national pride in their achieve- 
ments. Whereas our patrons of art used preferably to 
buy the work of European artists and craftsmen, only 
lately condescending to what was considered excep- 
tionally good if American, they are now approaching 
an era in which the work of the artist at home will be 
given first preference. Inevitably—the proof already 
given—Europe will be anxious to purchase the work 
of American artists and manufacturers. 


But much is yet to be done if we wish to reach this 
last step. Most of our manufacturers are still lacking 
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in appreciation of good, original design, spoiled by the 
fact that, previous to the depression, almost everything 
could be sold were it sufficiently cheap and advertised 
as well as marketed with high pressure salesmanship. 
Were new designs needed, a slight alteration of their 
old styles, or the services of their own copyist, sufficed. 
Many such manufacturers, however, were either swept 
away by the depression, or their management changed. 
Still more will disappear to be replaced by men with 
both the desire and the ability to use original designs. 

But will there be enough creative artists to supply 
the demand; to satisfy the manufacturer, and through 
him, the consumer? One great drawback presents 
itself. Our students, too often impatient of a thorough 
training, still believe that success is easily achieved, 
only too often believing they have had sufficient edu- 
cation at a period when European students feel that 
they are only beginning to know their subject. Many 
students also, are lacking in that keen sense of observa- 
tion so valuable to the industrial artist. Thousands of 
details they should train themselves to observe, such 
as the height of a table, the right angle of light from 
a lamp, the best pretection of the surface of material 
from damage, the proper framing and hanging of pic- 
tures, the practical handle of a cup, the arrangement 
of flowers, correct color schemes, good taste, orig- 
inality, even the ability to design well are not sufficient. 
To these must be added a thorough knowledge of the 
materials used in industry along with the process of 
their manufacturing. Not an easy subject to master, 
it is true, and difficult as well for our schools to supply 
this training, but achieve it we must, in the coming 
years, or never expect to even compete with Europe. 
It is the workshop school which will be our ideal in the 
future, a successful approach having been lately made 
to it by our able teachers. If he knows his materials 
well and is familiar with the mechanics of their pro- 
duction, the student will be much better able to later 
succeed in his trade. The man to whom he will offer 
his services as an industrial designer will listen to him 
and consider using his work, if it requires no funda- 
mental changes to be made applicable. 

This lack of practical training is answerable for the 
distrust so many manufacturers feel toward even the 
good artists who offer their services. Rather, they 
would continue to use their factory designers, who, 
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though perhaps lacking all artistic originality, yet are 
thoroughly acquainted with the technical process. Nor 
can the manufacturers be blamed for this preference. 
To know not only how to design, but how to apply the 
design is the future problem for our teachers and 
students. 


In the field of decorative accessories, important 
changes are in progress. There is an increasing demand 
for good, original, modern design for mass production 
in industry, this demand eliminating the older, com- 
mercial designers working in or for factories, who 
could copy well, but not create. The average taste of 
the public is improving. People are now not only will- 
ing to buy, but they demand new styles in the Fashion 
Trade, and in all lines dealing with the decoration of 
the home, as well as in articles of practical use. Man- 
ufacturers are compelled to engage stylists, their busi- 
ness to closely follow the trend of fashion, keeping 
posted on new materials, new methods of manufactur- 
ing, and the different applications of the old materials. 


The generation-old dispute as to whether hand- 
made articles are better than machine-made has prac- 
tically ceased. Today, we consider an object good, 
providing it best fulfills its usage, and is perfect in 
material, form, and workmanship. In a final analysis, 
the machine is only an improved hand tood. 


Formerly, a designer of decorative objects had to be 


a practical craftsman as well, to earn a good living, © 


or hire himself out at a small salary to a larger work- 
shop. Today, he can sell his designs to a factory, get- 
ting not only a better price for them, but a royalty as 


ing designs for many more objects than the old work- 
shop could have ever turned out. 


&, 
There reappear in all periods of art, certain funda- 


mental lines and forms, which we call classic, such as 
the shapes of Greek vases. Something in our inner- 
most unconscious feeling for beauty forces us to return 
always to these eternal forms. So far back as the his- 
tory of decorative art reaches, we have had repetitions 
of similar cycles. Simple forms, gradually becoming 
more involved and complicated, until over-decoration 
swings the pendulum back to a popularity of the sim- 
pler styles once again. 


It is amusing when people ask, “Will our Modern 
Art last?” Certainly it will not. Were it to endure, an 
unfortunate state for all of us, and particularly for the 
artist, would result. But the best of all periods will 
remain, in one form or another, and there will always 
be modern or contemporary art. At present we are in 
a period of simplification, called by the architects, 
Functionalism. A three dimensional object is consid- 
ered good if it is perfect in material and workmanship, 
of classical simplicity in design, all unnecessary dec- 
oration omitted, and most practical for its use or func- 
tion. A clock, for example, should be just a clock; an 
ash tray, an ash tray. We wish no clocks that resemble 
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Greek temples, nor ash trays that masquerade as dog 
houses. Should you be required to design a temple, de- 
sign it; if a dog house, then, by all means a dog house. 
But beware of combining the clock with a temple, or 
the ashtray with a dog house. 


The story is told of an artist—Behrens of Berlin— 
who was the first modern artist to design a machine, 
the dynamo. Engineers and business men thought in- 
sane the notion of calling in an artist to design a ma- 
chine. The designing accomplished, however, the Elec- 
tric Corporation found the cost of manufacturing the 
improved dynamo to be half the amount required for 
making the older, more clumsy model. Incidentally, 
the new dynamo proved far more efficient. From this 
discovery grew the manufacturers’ conviction of their 
need for the artist. The more glaring atrocities in the 
technical field gradually disappeared, although many 
still remain; the older models of automobiles, their 
designs anything but functional, the cash registers, the 
lighting fixtures. Seemingly, a thousand artists could 
be employed for many years to come in ridding us of 
them. 


The history of humanity is filled with crimes com- 
mitted by men on their own society. Yet nothing has 
been written concerning the crimes committed by men 
on materials, during the industrial era. 

Dream then, of the great future lying before the 
human race; with its wealth of materials and tools, 
the new materials combined with future processes of 


manufacture that scientific research will give us, and 
well on a large turn-over, with the opportunity of sell- f the endless possibilities for a better use of them that 
* will simplify our tasks as well as beautify our homes 


| and surroundings. 


To return to the New Deal. The National Industrial 
Recovery Act promises to assume the care of the man- 
ufacturer, the worker, even the consumer. But what 
of the poor artist? He is not mentioned, perhaps not 
even thought of. But the fault lies with the artist him- 
self. He, alone, still believes in rugged individualism. 
Others have organized, but with the exception of a few 
small groups, not the average artist. The conse- 
quences? The artist has no protection! His property 
is free to steal—and stolen it frequently is. For why 
should the manufacturer or copyist, without a con- 
science, pay artists when he can stand before a show 
window to copy others’ designs? 


There will never be a proper appreciation of the 
value of original design, nor a price paid for it suffi- 
cient to reimburse the artist for his costly training, 
his ability, and his intensive work, unless he organizes 
to obtain a legal protection for his designs. Therefore, 
whenever the opportunity presents itself, we urge that 
you, disregarding any personal differences, do all in 
your power to further the organization for the protec- 
tion of design in all trades associated with Decorative 
Arts. 


DESIGN 








WEATHER VANE 


This illustration shows work done by 
some anonymous metal worker in ham- 
mered copper. The pigeon, as may be 
seen, is well conceived as a piece of 
sculpture, simple and rhythmic in form 
These illustrations and notes for this ar- 
ticle are used through the courtesy of 


the Newark Museum of Newark, N. J. 


In the piece of sculpture shown below, which 
has been called Henry Ward Beecher, a re- 
markably vital figure has been produced. 
The sculptor has achieved this by the earn- 
estness of his attempt and by the crudest, 
simplest means. The smallness of the hands, 
which clutch the large Bible, the rigidity of 
the body and the line of the shoulders, all 
join to concentrate interest on the head 





FOLK SCULPTURE IN AMERICA 





A PREACHER 
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The work of the anonymous sculptor is folk art in its 
truest sense, for it is an expression of the common 
people and not that of a small cultured class. Never 
the product of art movements, folk art as a rule has 
little to do with the fashionable art of its period. Plus 
that personal something of the craftsman who is an 
artist by nature if not by training, it emerges from 
craft traditions. It is founded not on measurements 
or calculations but on feeling, and it rarely satisfies 
standards of realism. It goes straight to the funda- 
mentals of creative art—rhythm, balance, proportion— 
which our unschooled artist feels instinctively. 

Among the earliest American sculptors there existed 
sculptural talent of a high order. Their work possesses 
great significance as a genuine expression of the art 
spirit of the American people and as a demonstration 
of the fact that talent has never been lacking in Amer- 
ica even when opportunities for the study of art tech- 
niques have been very limited. 


Until very recently, American folk sculpture has 
been practically devoid of honor in its own country. 
Contemporary interest in it began when modern artists 
found in this folk expression a kinship with their own 
work, and when the realization came that there exists 
an American tradition in the arts. It is as old as 
the European colonization of this country and is 
intensely vital today. A discerning group of artists and 
collectors has been gathering this material for some 
years, not because of its naiveté or quaintness or crude- 
ness or because of its historical associations, but be- 
cause it has genuine sculptural qualities and because 
it is seen as evidence of the enduring vitality of the 
American tradition. 


s 





For an educational exhibition of American folk 
sculpture which was shown at the Newark Museum, 
objects were selected on the merits of their aesthetic 
qualities rather than for technical proficiency, for value 
as sculpture rather than for excellence of craftsman- 
ship. Most of the material exhibited, which was 
made by anonymous craftsmen and amateurs—carvers, 
carpenters, cabinet-makers, shipwrights, blacksmiths, 
stone-cutters, metal workers, sailors, farmers, and la- 
borers, was of the Nineteenth Century, but a number 
of the exhibits, such as cast-iron stove plates from 
Pennsylvania and a few of the weather-vanes and fig- 
ureheads, dated as early as the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century. Though the scuipture exhibited was gathered 
from public and private collections and from dealers’ 
galleries in the states of the Atlantic seaboard from 
Maine to Virginia, the greater part of it came from 
New England and Pennsylvania, important centers of 
craftsmanship in the Colonial and early American 
periods. The carvings and castings exhibited a remark- 
able variety of personal styles and a great deal of 
vigor and inventiveness even when the technique was 
crude and primitive. 
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Probably the earliest examples of American sculp- 
ture were ships’ figureheads and weather-vanes. Wil- 
liam Rush, who has been called our first sculptor, was 
a carver of figureheads, as was John Bellamy of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, who was without doubt one 
of the most richly endowed American sculptors of the 
Nineteenth Century. It is impossible to identify the 
carvers and moulders of weather-vanes. The iron 
horses, the pigeon, and the horse and driver which 
were shown in the exhibition mentioned above are folk 
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COOKIE AND BUTTER MOLDS MADE BY PENNSYLVANIA-GERMANS ARE SHOWN IN TWO GROUPS ABOVE 
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masterpieces which many a sculptor of great reputa- 
tion would be glad to claim. A horse and a rooster 
were more decorative and scarcely less interesting 
sculpturally. 

Cigar store Indians are probably lineal descendants 
of the ships’ figureheads. In fact, an unpainted Indian 
which was exhibited appeared to have been made by a 
figurehead carver. Sculpturally, these Indians rarely 
equal the figureheads, but the best of them are carved 
with great boldhess and simplicity, and when their 
colors have been mellowed by time they are among the 
most interesting examples of American polychromed 
sculpture. 

More impressive as the sculptural efforts of the com- 
mon man, though perhaps less picturesque than the fig- 
ureheads or the Indians, are the wildfowl decoys, of 
which many in the exhibition were folk sculpture of no 
mean quality. These were and still are made by hunt- 
ers, village whittlers, carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
professional decoy carvers in every section of the na- 
tion where there is bird hunting. According to Mr. 
Joel D. Barber, the art of decoy making is indigenous 
to this country, the idea having been taken from the 





Indian. Thus for the collector who is also a lover of 
Americana the collecting of wildfowl decoys, a most ex- 
tensive field, possesses an especial appeal. 
Pennsylvania animal carvings, if they were meant to 
be toys, which is probable, are among the most distin- 
guished toys ever made in this country. The Schimmel 
carvings are crude, but there is a power and an orig- 
inality in their crudeness which made them the 
target of American collectors for many years. Iron 
stove plates, which were cast in great number in the 
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COOKIE MOLDS 


The two cookie moulds at the left 
show the influence of the Scotch 
immigrants into the Middle West 
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decades immediately after 1740, constitute a branch of 
American folk art that was practiced exclusively by the 


Cookie molds below were made of wood Pennsylvania Dutch. Considerable control is evinced 
in Ohio, about 1850. As may be seen there in the simple designs of the best of them, and there is 
are twelve images on one piece of wood a good deal of quaintness and humor in the treatment 


of the subjects. Also peculiar to the locality of Penn- 
sylvania are chalkware figures and animals. These, 
when they are good in design and color, take their 
place with the best examples of American decorative 
sculpture in polychrome. 

The types of American folk sculpture being numer- 
ous and delightfully varied, there is no doubt much 
that has never been exhibited. In addition to the figure- 
heads, the weather-vanes, the cigar store Indians, the 
wildfowl decoys, and the products from Pennsylvania, 
there are carved signs and trade symbols, lawn figures, 
pootjacks, door stops, hitching posts, and various kinds 
of architectural embellishments for houses and ships. 
Whereas the great majority of these things were made 
for use, occasionally one finds examples of portrait 
sculpture or of carvings which possess no apparent 
basis in utility and which were evidently made simply 
for the pleasure involved in the making. For instance, 
there appeared in the exhibition under discission a 
portrait of Henry Ward Beecher carved by an Indiana 
farmer, a girl’s portrait carved by Alexander Ames, a 
portrait of a seated woman by an anonymous Penn- 
sylvania Dutch carver, a Broncho Charlie relief, a 
Hunter and Bird group, and crude carvings from the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. 

The story of American foik sculpture comprises a 
most fascinating chapter in the history of the arts of 
design in the United States. An increased knowledge 
and appreciation of this folk art can not fail to create 
a better perspective of American art history and a 
greater respect for the American tradition in the arts. 
Fine examples of American folk sculpture have been 
gathered by such pioneer collectors as Mr. and Mrs. 
Elie Nadelman for their museum at Riverdale-on-Hud- 
son, and by the late Henry Chapman Mercer for his 
Doyleston (Pennsylvania) Museum. Many collectors - 
have concentrated upon certain items: as, figureheads, 
Indians, eagles, fire masks, etc. Rarely, except in the 
Nadelman museum and in the exhibition mentioned 
above, has American folk sculpture been shown be- 
cause of its sculptural excellence and because of its 
importance in a total view of American art. 
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Photographs Courtesy Rhea Mansfield Kmnittle 
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TOYS 


These earthenware playthings 
were made by a Richland 
Co., O., potter; the different 


pieces being variously glazed 





These three little ani- 
mals are really wooden 
pipes and one of the 
sets which an Amish 


father of Ohio made 


for each of three sons 
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This wooden horse was carved 
by an Amish father for his chil- 
dren but is now owned by a 
horseman in New York who was 
a member of the first American 
polo team to play the British 
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Photographs Courtesy Earl and Rhea Mansfield Knittle 
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FURNITURE 
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The cookie box shown at the right is the 
product of an early Amish settler in the 


Middle West. The stencil design shows a 
peasant influence in its stern Dutch quality 





The two chairs at the left were made 
by Mennonites to be used by chil- 
dren and in their severe, simple grace 
express a dominant quality of the sect 


The dignified settle below, made in 
the Middle West, shows a decided 
influence of the Connecticut crafts- 
men. The delicately-handled stencilled 
decoration is in marked contrast to 
that of the cookie box shown above 
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A HIGH BOY 


This piece of colonial artistry is owned by the Worcester Art 
Museum, and was made in the eighteenth century. It typifies 
a point of great refinement in American furniture making 
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At the right is shown one of the five 
plate stoves from the collection of the 
late Henry C. Mercer and used here with 
this article through the courtesy of the 


Doylestown Museum of Pennsylvania 


EARLY AMERICAN STOVES 


In the American colonies of one hundred and fifty 
years ago, the iron caster was the artist. His century- 
old stoves, discovered among the rubbish of old farms, 
in use as make-shift chimney tops, stepping stones or 
gutter beds; or occasionally buried under soot and ashes 
as hearth pavements for still existing fire places, at 
once arrest attention as perhaps the most interesting 
and instructive of any of the colonial art that has 
survived to us. Some specimens, found in eighteenth 
century houses, were used as fire backs; that is, plates 
of iron set in the wall of an open hearth back of the 
fire. In Pennsylvania especially, the casting of these 
stoves was centered, furnaces in blast producing them 
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The five plate stoves made and used ex- 
tensively for heating in eastern Pennsylvanie 
constitute one of the most interesting of 
all American arts. On the plate shown 
at the left Cain is shown slaying Abel 
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as early as the period between 1726 and 1735. And 
while of German descent, yet the designs later men- 
tioned were created originally and independently, by 
the colonial iron masters. 

The chief object of the stovemaker was, apparently, 
to express religious ideas by means of pictures and 
human figures, although decorations of meaningless 
rococo medallions, scrolls, filigree, and more rarely, a 
cherub’s head, are to be encountered. The majority, 
however, are pictorial, illus*:>ting scenes of Bible his- 
tory or conveying moral lessons by pictures generally 
placed in decorative panels and explained by legends. 
The latter, invariably set beneath the picture, are often 





much abbreviated and difficult to decipher. Some are 
direct quotations, some paraphrases, a few misquota- 
tions. In many, the spelling varies or is phonetic, 
while the lettering is careless and illiterate. In the 
Aimerican plates, the carving of the pictures as well as 
the details of background or canopy, and the lettering 
of the inscription, prove that the technical skill of the 
designer was but slowly progressing, for the designs 
are rude and primitive. In many cases, art seems to 
have forgotten its history and returned to the infantile 
steps of its beginning, almost lending the illusion of the 
rock carvings of ancient Asia, or the wall pictures of 
Egypt. 

But as in the work of any primitive people, though 
the all-important meaning is first sought, the decora- 
tive spirit still prevails in the balance of the canopies 
and inscriptions, and the framework of the medallions. 
And although the nude pictures may halt in their exe- 
cution, they never fail in the expression of their 
thought. One of the earliest of the American stove pat- 
terns, a pattern with neither perspective nor back- 
ground, and with its dress belonging to the eighteenth 
century, shows a husband and wife fighting desper- 
ately, infuriated in their quarrel by winged demons 
who blow bellows into their ears. The man beats her 
with tongs, as the woman, with an uplifted pot hook, 
pulls his hair. Pigs are engaged in a fight to the right 
of the couple, and a dog and cat are set in decorative 
balance on the left. As if standing in the air, a long 
coated boy with clasped hands, and a girl with uplifted 
arms, the distressed children of the pair, protest in 
vain. Below the striving figures runs an inscription in 
German, “Blessed are the peacemakers.” 


Later, two interesting patterns appear, both dated 
1741, and both probably cast at Durham, Pennsylvania. 
Buried in the mud as a stepping stone, found again in 
replica in one of the cellars of Durham Furnace, again 
at a dealer’s in Pottstown, and finally in the ruins of a 
springhouse, one of these patterns represents Adam 
and Eve in the Garden. The woman, clothed at the 
waist as is the man, receives the fatal apple from the 
mouth of a serpent coiled upon one of the overhanging 
apple trees. Some of the branches of the orchard 
appear to be pruned, and near to a leafless tree and 
branchless trunk on the left, are four animals, a horse, 
an ox, and probably two sheep. Below the neatly 
carved pattern, and surmounting the lower panel with 
its richly scrolled medallion dated 1741, runs the Ger- 
man inscription peculiarly produced in both large and 
small letters, ‘““The snake betrayed Adam and Eve.” 


The other pattern shown on page 13 represents the 
fratricide, Cain, who with uplifted club rushes upon 
his brother. The background is that of a spacious, 
vaulted hall, supported by fluted columns, the details 
of these more carefully worked out than in any of the 
other American plates. Decorative curtains are looped 
across the vaults overhead, while to the right and left 
foliate scrolls fill up the pattern. The missing central 
column is replaced by a corbel and a pendant leaf. 








The Moors emblazoned the name of God in the gor- 
geous filigree of the Alhambra. The Gothic cathe- 
dral, the tiles and stained glass of the Middle Ages 
speak in the same language. Here, too, the art is reli- 
gious, and holds to the same highest theme of deco- 
rative expression. And so it is that in the log cabin 
of the pioneer, or in his later dwelling built of surface 
stone laid in clay, these Bible pictures produced by the 
pious child of the Reformation through a study of 
Luther’s Bible, tell in a simple and direct manner of 
the guidance of Providence, the preservation of the 
just, the punishment of the wicked, and the miracles 
of Christ and the prophets. 


It was not until 1753 that the remarkable event in 
the history of the stoves took place. At this time their 
adornment with pictures was generally abandoned, to 
be superseded by a very peculiar, conventionalized 
floral pattern, previously unknown. This sudden in- 
novation in design, which may be described as a theme 
of decoration endlessly repeated with slight variations, 
but never duplicated, consists of an upper panel por- 
traying the chief floral design; a central panel or 
cartouche with the inscription; and a lower panel with 
a medallion, generally containing the date. The upper 
panel, still framed with the familiar vaulted canopy 
of the pictorial plate, no longer encloses such a subject, 
but rather, a set pattern either half of which serves for 
the front plate and appears in full on the side plate. 
This design consists of a flower pot from which springs 
a tulip plant, balanced with lozenges, six point stars, 
and frequently, what appears to be sheaves of wheat in 
the right canopy. In the left canopy appears almost 
invariably a fluted circlet representing, perhaps, an 
aureole with divergent rays, enclosing a heart from 
which spring several tulips. Resting upon this circlet 
there is a stand formed by the head and forelegs of a 
sheep. 


The central panel, cartouche as it is called, is a nar- 
row band or stripe enclosing the inscription in a single 
line of well modeled Latin letters. Though nearly 
always a verse from the Bible or a religious motto, this 
inscription sometimes advertises the name of the fur- 
nace, or the full name or initials of one of the iron 
masters. The whole pattern, far more carefully carved 
than the older, pictorial design, is filled in with 
lozenges, six point stars, wheat sheaves, hearts and 
tulips. 


What this design, so emphasizing the tulip motif and 
repeated in so many plates, signifies, who invented it 
and what furnace first produced it, has not yet been 
determined. And why so many of the iron masters 
should have rivaled one another in producing without 
directly recasting it, as well as why the pictorial de- 
signs should have been abandoned in favor of this 
floral pattern to the exclusion of everything else, are 
questions as interesting as they are puzzling to us now. 
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The art of making stoneware was brought to 
America in early colonial times from both England 
and Germany where it had reached a state of technical 
and artistic perfection. It prospered on American soil 
as it filled a definite need in the lives of the people. 
Stoneware is a type of pottery in which the body has 
been subjected to a high temperature, thus becoming 
vitrified and consequently strong and impervious to 
water. Salt glaze was generally used but many fine 
stonewares were finished with other types. This pot- 
tery can be divided roughly into two _ classes, 
coarse utilitarian wares and those finer and more 
elaborately finished for table use and presentational 
pieces. 

Many persons, thinking stoneware pieces too ordi- 
nary, overlook the beauty to be found in their robust 
shapes. But there is much of interest beside the 
zesthetic—the ideals and aspirations of the craftsmen 
as well as the story of the domestic life of a pioneer 
people. Beyond this the sensuous appeal of form and 
color have even more to offer. There is definite char- 
acter in the numerous shapes and colors employed. 
in decoration and in texture. It is surprising how 
much shapeliness is to be found in a group of these 
wares. The pioneer potters had a fine sense of 


EARLY AMERICAN STONEWARE 


By CARLTON ATHERTON 


form and proportion and a sympathetic understanding 
of the material used. As a result there is often more 
allure in a stalwart jar than in a delicately over- 
wrought and fragile piece of porcelain. In the great 
variety of shapes lies the chief charm. The crocks, 
churns, and preserve jars are usually cylindrical, but 
sometimes swell slightly in expanding forms. The jugs 
show a great variety of shape, from straight sided and 
shouldered to ovoid and spherical. Perhaps the finest 
in form are the vase-shaped jugs with contracted 
necks and capable but narrowed bases. Many types 
of handles are seen but the commonest are the “‘strap”’ 
and shallow “ear” varieties. The colors vary from 
biscuit and light grey through fawns and leaden hues 
to rich dark browns and unctuous blacks. There are 
sand colors and buff and some verge on blue. The 
glaze itself though sometimes brilliant and smooth was 
usually of the orange-skin texture characteristic of 
salt glaze. The pieces often lack uniformity in color, 
being mottled or spotted. This is the result of vary- 
ing degrees of oxidation in the firing chamber and 
though perhaps a defect technically, lends much 
charm. 

Many pieces were left with no decoration. Some 
bear nothing but numerals to show their capacity, 



































CRAFTSMANSHIP 


or the potter’s name—rarely a date. Still others 
are content to carry a few crude strokes made by 
the potter’s fingers dipped in cobalt. The forms some- 
times have little designs or mottoes impressed in 
the soft clay. Perhaps the pieces with the widest ap- 
peal are those which are enhanced by the vigorous 
naive designs then generally used. They were applied 
under the glaze in vibrant deep cobalt blue. The deco- 
rations range from the simplicity of a single unit to 


Fitness to purpose and sympa- 
thetic use of medium result in 
beauty which endures. The jar at 
the left is fine in mass and con- 
tour. It is covered with a floccu- 
lent black manganous glaze. In 
the center is a strap-handled salft- 
glazed water jar with decoration 
impressed in the body as well as 
stamped and applied. On the 
right is a salt-glazed presenta- 
tional piece beautiful in form and 
covered with a free and playful 
use of fillets luted to the body. 
These pieces are shown by the 
courtesy of Earl and Rhea Mans- 


field Knittle. 


The typical examples below show 
fine ceramic use of handles and 
bold decoration. 


elaborate patterns which sometimes cover the ware. 
The motifs used include trees and flowers, birds and 
feathers, scrolls and other linear devices. Human 
figure and animal motifs were used but less frequently. 

The purpose of the potter was to produce for the 
colonial home essentially practical and durable uten- 
sils. That he succeeded not only to fulfill that purpose 
but also to make wares of lasting beauty can be seen 
in the illustrations which are shown with this article. 
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CERAMIC SCULPTURE OF RUSSELL AITKEN 


That any young man in his early twenties should 
attain marked proficiency in such diverse pursuits as 
hunting, photography, fishing, canoeing, writing, 
animal anatomy, polo, and skiing, is in itself remark- 
able. That he should also rank as an excellent illus- 
trator, an outstanding potter, and an original ceramic 
sculptor of national reputation, is nothing short of 
amazing. Russell Barnett Aitken is rather an amaz- 
ing sort of person. Having given one the impression 
that he has completely abandoned art in favor of some 
transient sportsman’s hobby, such as sabre fighting, 
he shatters the illusion by carrying off prizes with 
his serious pottery. An incurable romantic given to 
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By GEOFFREY ARCHBOLD 


numerous boyishly extravagant and exotic ventures, 
he turns out a surprisingly large quantity of excellent 
work. Giving the impression that he takes himself 
quite seriously, he dispels it by producing the unflat- 
tering “Self-caricature”’, a jocular ceramic self-por- 
trait acquired by the Cleveland Museum of Art— 
incidentally gaining the distinction of being the only 
Cleveland artist thus enshrined in statuary. 


Aitken graduated from the Cleveland School of Art 
in 1931 and has recently returned from several months 
study under Prof. Powolny at the Wiener Kunstge- 
werbeschule. He has been a consistent prize-winner 
in pottery and ceramic sculpture in the past three 
annual May shows at the Cleveland Museum; has re- 
ceived a special award and an honorable mention 
(one eligible only to New York potters) in the two 
Robineau Memorial Exhibitions in Syracuse; has ex- 
hibited at the Sloane Galleries, Ferargill Galleries, 
and Brownell-Lamberton Galleries in New York City, 
the Neue Gallerie in Vienna, and elsewhere. 


His pottery—bowls, plaques, vases, in simple shapes 
with restrained use of decoration—is of the first rank, 
but his most important work has been in ceramic 








sculpture caricature, especially in dealing with animal 
subjects. This menagerie includes bawling calves, 
awkward colts, a wistful timid fawn, a moose whose 
huge proboscis earned him the title “Jimmy Durante”, 
and a medley of other fauna—fox, chimpanzee, zebra, 
giraffe, leopard, panther. The equestrian figure fea- 
ture cowboys (“Sheriff of Pecos’, “Cactus Kid’’, 
“Billy the Kid’, etc.), polo players, a Don Cossack, 
and Kipling’s “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” (“with your ’ayrick 
‘ead of ’air’’?) mounted on a camel. All these pieces 
show a mature technique and an intimate knowledge 
of animal life. They are conceived in a naturalistic 
manner, both in form and color, with very little styli- 
zation and none of the arbitrary surface decoration so 
often mis-used in this medium. One of his later pieces 
is an experimental, highly stylized, wheel-thrown bon- 
bonniere, “Kongo Kate” in unglazed red clay, showing 
a marked influence of Negro sculpture. Another in- 
teresting development is in ‘‘metal plastic’, an Indian 

























This hunter and moose are by 
Russell Aitken of Cleveland, Ohio 
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on horseback built of wires and coils of thin metal 
forming a _ semi-abstract, symbolic interpretaticn. 

Aitken’s interest in animals began with early admi- 
ration of the work of Frederick Remington; later, he 
“collected” wild animal tracks by taking plaster casts 
of footprints in the mud, in situ. His more mature 
experience as hunter, angler, and guide, in the forests 
of Canada brought him actual contacts with wild life 
which he recorded with brush and camera. During 
one of these northern ventures he built a primitive 
kiln, fired it with wood, and produced sculptures from 
the native clay. In urban surroundings he became an 
ardent habitué of zoological gardens and aquariums. 
All this has enabled him to write authoritative articles 
(which he illustrates with photographs and drawings) 
for half a dozen sportsmen’s magazines and, most im- 
portant of all, to obtain the accurate knowledge of 
animal life which he interprets in his sculptures with 
the verve that has made them collectors’ items. 


So 


These figures are by Walter J. 
Anderson of Ocean Springs, Miss. 
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AMERICAN PRIMITIVE PAINTERS 


In the vocabulary of art the word, “primitive”, may 
pertain to a beginning or imply simplicity or plainness. 
When applied to American art the word is used not to 
designate any particular school or any particular 
period, but as a term of convenience to describe the 
work of people with no academic training and little 
book learning in art. 


Modern artists, rescuing the work of American prim- 
itives, of whom there were many living in America 
during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, from 
antique dealers’ basements and farmhouse attics, have 
stimulated contemporary interest in this native Ameri- 
can expression. Moreover, private collectors and mu- 
seums have begun to search for the pictures of these 
simple, untaught artists. Several notable exhibitions 
of their pictures have been given by the Whitney 
Studio Club. Much interesting work of folk artists who 
are painting in this country today finds its way into 
the big annual no-jury shows, the New York dealers’ 
galleries, and even the Carnegie International. 


Up to the Nineteenth Century, people who cared for 
pictures had to depend upon occasional artists—house 
and ships’ painters, coach and carriage and sign 
painters, and itinerant limners of portraits who turned 
to painting shop and tavern signs when the portrait 
business grew dull. The limners would go from town 
to town in the summer-time carrying with them a sup- 
ply of stock pictures, usually in pairs, into which, 
during the winter months, they had painted back- 
zround, accessories, clothing, and hands. The costumes 
of these stock portraits were, as a rule, conventional] 
and immaculate; the background, tastefully set with 
pillars and decorative hangings. The customer would 
have his face painted upon the stock figure which 
suited his fancy for a fee ranging from ten to fifty 
dollars. 


In the sense that this kind of painting emerges from 
a tradition of craftsmanship rather than from an 
academic tradition passed on by schools, it is similar 
to the tradition of the old masters. Since it was not 
painting by book or by rules, there are often impor- 
tant local differences in style. Very often the best of 
the pictures come from remote places where the 
painter had little material for study and had to rely 
on the methods of his craft or upon his own imagina- 
tion. Men who worked as house painters or as sign 
and coach painters worked with the flat color and pre- 
cision of outline which their trade had taught them, 
while the specialist in the “limning of effigies’ and the 
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amateur went in for more modeling. This unschooled 
amateur, inventing his own technique and symbols, 
sometimes achieved. astonishing effects. 

Everything that the primitives did is interesting. 
They painted “fancy pictures” (allegories and ideal 
landscapes), inventing their symbols as they went 
along. They copied paintings and illustrations in 
books. Strangely, their work possesses a peculiar 
charm as a result of what would be called technical in- 
adequacies from the academic point of view—distor- 
tion and curiously personal perspective. 

These men, academically unschooled as they were, 
were artists by nature. The work of the best among 
them has a directness, a unity, and a power which are 
not always to be found in the works of the masters. 
Many of their landscapes reveal a sense of design, an 
inventiveness, an imaginative force, and a feeling for 
decoration which more than one painter of consider- 
able reputation might well envy. The best of their por- 
traits parallel the early work of such men as Copley 
and Ralph Ear! in their purity of line, clear color, and 
incorruptible honesty. Some of them deserve to be 
mentioned along with Chinese ancestral portraits of 
the Ming period. 

Though most of the creators of these pictures remain 
unknown, occasionally a remarkable character, sug- 
gestive of the undercurrent of fertile personality that 
flowed beneath the making of this anonymous art, 
emerges. There was Chester Harding, the prodigious 
innkeeper and sign-painter who lived to successfully 
rival Gilbert Stuart. Harding was so excited by the 
first painting he saw, a portrait by a traveling limner, 
that he immediately set to work to make pictures like 
it. There was Francis Alexander, who in the early 
years of his career is said to have thought sign-paint- 
ing to be the highest branch of painting in the world. 
There was James Frothingham who, at the time when 
he decided to become a painter, had never seen a pic- 
ture or a palette. These three men, among others, broke 
through the anonymity of the sign painter and the 
amateur to become recognized artists. Others, like the 
Quaker minister, Edward Hicks, and the storekeeper, 
Joseph Pickett, never acquired enough of the profes- 
sional’s sophistication to lose their native freshness 
and their naive charm. 

Some collectors have seen in these primitives an in- 
digenous American growth. But at the heart of this 
native American art, as elsewhere, the European 
influence has been in force, the Dutch and English 
influences being especially well-defined. 
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Courtesy of The Newark Museum 


PORTRAIT OF A CHILD WITH A KITTEN 
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GROUP OF STIEGEL GLASSWARE 


In the three blown glass bottles below may 
be seen distinct types of this art from Ohio. 
The small flask at the left which appears in 
amber and aqua marine is swirled and 
fluted. The middle one is a globular bottle 
in amethyst while the one at the right is 
of clear glass in the panhandle design 


Stiegel glass, which derives its name from 
Henry Stiegel, appears in many forms such 
as bottles, salts, creamers, tableware of all 
sorts and trinket boxes. The first factory 
was established at Lancaster, Pa., in 1763. 
lt was made in a variety of colors. Some 
of the glass was etched and some of it was 
enameled. These pieces shown here may be 
seen in the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 


THREE EARLY BLOWN GLASS BOTTLES 
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Courtesy Earl and Rhea Mansfield Kuittle 
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The tankard shown at the 
right is the work of Samuel 
Vernon and is now in the 
Worcester Art Museum 
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SILVER 


This silver caster was made 
by John Cohern, 1725-1803, 
and is now owned by the 
Worcester Art Museum 
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SILVERWARE 


By PAUL REVERE 


The coffee pot, porringer, tea pot 
and spoon are the work of our 
famous colonial hero and are ex- 
cellent examples of the decorative 
arts of that time. They are now 
owned by Worcester Art Museum 


The pewter ware at the left is 
the work of Industrial Art students 
at Ohio State University. These 
porringers and ash-trays are an 
excellent example of combining 
appreciation with creative ability 
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THOMAS BENTON 
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AMERICAN MURAL PAINTER 


Had not the founding fathers turned their revolu- 
tionary thumbs hard down on the idea of an American 
peerage, the name and tradition to which Thomas Hart 
Benton, muralist, fell heir, would have placed him high 
in the ranks of the new world aristocracy. For his 
father was the grandson of Jesse Benton, brother of 
the Thomas Hart Benton, who, apart from being the 
first senator from Missouri (he held the post for thirty 
years), was the special object, one morning, of the 
pent-up wrath of General Andrew Jackson. And al- 
though, when Jackson rushed up the front steps of the 
Benton’s hotel with teeth bared and sword drawn, he 
received two balls from Jesse’s pistol which quenched 
his bellicosity for months, he and Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton became such fast friends and political allies, that 
‘Old Bullion’ could have had duchies and principalities 
for all his kin had it been in Jackson’s power to grant 
them. 


As it turned out, however, when Tom was born in 
Neosho, Missouri, in 1889, the son of M. E. Benton, 
the family holdings were merely the not inconsiderable 
possessions which could be accumulated by an indus- 
trious frontier lawyer with a famous name. Tom’s 
father had early left the vicinity of what is now Ben- 
tontown, Tennessee, galloped westward over the rough 
red-clay roads of that state, carrying a trimmed sap- 
ling wherewith to knock the snakes out of the way, 
ferried the Mississippi, and dismounted in the south- 
westernmost corner of Missouri. Here he had hung 
his shingle as a juggler of legal niceties, and here ex- 
cept for occasional excursions to fill political posts, he 
had stayed. 
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By HELEN LIEBAN 


Young Tom’s early background, was, therefore, peo- 
pled with the roughs and roustabouts and tinctured 
with the pioneering atmosphere which have been 
notable in his murals. The Indian territory of The 
Nations, now Oklahoma, was only sixteen miles away, 
and many land grant disputes in that region were 
handled by the Neosho lawyer, who often spent days 
visiting his far-flung clients. And inevitably, on these 
jaunts, young Tom accompanied him, for not only did 
the road skirt the deliciously terrifying Indian settle- 
ments, but hunting and fishing were usually part of 
the routine. Past the settlements the family phaeton 
would rattle, the boy clinging tightly to his father’s 
middle and staring round-eyed at the uncut hair and 
untucked shirt-tails of the braves. 


Another local wonder, the iron horse which period- 
ically went roaring into the sunset, was the subject of 
Tom’s earliest mural, painted when he was eight. And 
although the splashy string of locomotive and box cars 
which ran the lehgth of the newly papered hallway 
was nothing, if not intelligible, it occasioned, Benton 
recalls, quite as much consternation as his New School 
and Whitney Museum murals did. Psychologists might 
draw a moral from this and the fact that locomotives 
frequently recur in his mature works, but Benton says 
he has always been fascinated by their rush and 
power. 

The “Red” political content, which, much to the 
scorn of the Communists and the amused bewilderment 
of Benton, has been discovered in his murals by cer- 
tain staid critics, may, likewise, be a flowering of early 
seeds, for at one stage, the family homestead was a 
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DINNER FOR THRESHERS 
LANDSCAPE 


By GRANT WOOD 
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THE STATE FAIR 


By JOHN STEUART CURRY 
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foregathering place for “the boys” of the Missouri 
Democratic machine, and he recalls the frequent and 
uproarious visits of many notables, including Champ 
Clark and William Jennings Bryan. 


The lack of parental enthusiasm for his artistic 
leanings which had greeted his hallway mural, grew 
rapidly to proportions impressive enough to constitute 
the frustration which is always part of the classic 
tradition. In addition to having the frontiersman’s con- 
tempt for anything “arty’’, Benton’s father had spent 
sixteen years in Washington as congressman and fed- 
eral attorney, and had seen his fill of the fawning pret- 
tifiers who infested official circles on the hunt for por- 
trait commissions. In his mind, there was no other 
type of artist, so his foot went firmly down on this 
ambition, and Tom was ordered to spend his time get- 
ting ready to be a man. 


His teens, as a consequence, found him lugging sur- 
veyor’s equipment around the Ozark wilderness, and 
coming into the roaring town of Joplin for the pay off. 
Fed up with rattlers and Jack rabbits, one pay day, 
and itching to get a pencil between his fingers ayain, 
Benton besieged a local politician, at that time shakily 
supplementing the earthly supports of a drugstore, for 
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LOUISIANA RICE FIELDS 
By THOMAS  BENTON 


a job as cartoonist on “The Joplin American.” The 
genial gentleman pointed across the street at an un- 
suspecting saloon keeper, and stated that his recogniz- 
able likeness was the entrance exam. Within an hour 
Benton was sharing an office with a staff reporter, Ben 
Reese, now city editor of The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
and happily reflecting that at last Thomas Nast was in 
for a little competition. 


But the tidings leaked through to Neosho, and as 
Benton’s father subscribed to the traditional rules for 
the handling of incorrigibles, the next few months 
found Tom rising gloomily to the bugle at a military 
school. Presently, however, by means of the abraca- 
dabra known only to the young, his eager attendance 
was being checked at the Chicago Art Institute, where 
his passion for the cut and dried courses in cast draw- 
ing and water colors drew down the approving nods of 
the faculty, nor was there any hint of his future pic- 
torial crap games and hot mammas to ruffle them. 


A year and a half later, as the muckrakers were en- 
thusiastically revealing the fetid secrets of the Chicago 
packing houses, Benton suddenly wanted a change of 
air. And aithough he has since declared that it is about 
time that American artists stopped playing the weath- 
ercock to European breezes, he set out at nineteen to 
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see what Paris was like. There he found the verbal 
warfare between the Impressionists and Cubists at its 
loudest, and so steered clear of the Latin quarter and 
the accepted ateliers. Perhaps this is why he didn’t 
run into Rivera, who was in Paris at the same time. 
At any rate, for five years he immersed himself in the 
classics, spending most of his time in elaborate scru- 
tiny and analysis of the masterpieces of the Renais- 
sance. He adored, marveled at, dreamed about, and 
thoroughly absorbed them. Today, Rubens, a favorite 
of that period is still one of his major enthusiasms, 
and Benton’s present elaborate method of preparing 
for and painting his murals, goes back to his long 
hours of research among the Titans of the re-birth. 


In 1912, however, he had had enough, and landing in 
New York full of ambition but short of cash, he took 
up quarters in the old Lincoln Square studios, with a 
handsome young sculptor in similarly straitened cir- 
cumstances. The latter not only staved off the wolf 
by assisting as director in the old Fox studios at Fort 
Lee, but, although this was still some time before his 
“Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse’, the young Rex 
Ingram was able to land his room-mate Benton the job 
of assembling source material for the designing of sets, 
with the added side line of painting the portraits of 
such early IT girls as Theda Bara and Clara Kimball 
Young. 


Nor was that all. The diminutive Benton made an 
unhearalded debut in a very wild western in which he 
played, in the febril manner of those days, a barroom 
drunkard. Thus, in celluloid, the prodigal returned 
home, and for one memorable night his father, who 
not only for years had been fighting a losing battle to 
wipe out the stigma of having begotten an artist, but 
for an even longer period had been an undying polit- 
ical foe of the Drys, suddenly, to the noisy delight of 
friends and enemies alike, saw his scapegrace son 
screened before the world as a swaggering, lurching 
barfly. It was a big night in Neosho. 


Perhaps Benton’s histrionics were merely what re- 
viewers describe as “adequate”; at any rate, there is 
no record of his having had a fan mail problem. He 
kept at his other movie jobs and supplemented his mea- 
gre income by teaching art to a small group in the Old 
Chelsea section. Students tended to be few and fickle, 
but there was, at least, the tall, brown-eyed Rita Pia- 
cenza, who saw fit to study with him for five years, 
and who might have kept it up even longer if Von 
Tirpitz’s unlimited submarine warfare had not inter- 
fered. 


When we joined the Allies, Benton, who had no taste 
for bayonet-wiping or mustard gas, dropped down to 
Washington to see ex-Governor Dockery of Missouri, 
a friend of the family and Wilson’s assistant Postmas- 
ter-General. Between them they decided that the voung 
man could best serve his country as a naval draughts- 
man. But after his installation in the navy’s 
draughting rooms, he tended to neglect plans for sub- 
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chasers which wouldn’t chase and concrete ships which 
wouldn’t sail, and piled his table high with sketches of 
gobs and the hurly-burly that brightened the view from 
his window. And the slackness of the work schedule 
and the ferment of the war itself, gave time and stim- 
ulus for the germination of the seeds planted during 
his brief contact with the Latin quarter in Paris. By 
the time the shooting was over, he had formulated his 
philosophy of art and outlined a project. 


Pocketing his discharge in 1919, he stuffed a pair of 
blankets, a change of clothes, and his sketching mate- 
rials into his knapsack, and started out to poke behind 
haystacks, and garages, and blast-furnaces, to see 
what the American people looked like without window 
dressing. For two years he haunted the by-ways, but 
his American Historical Epic in paints was never fin- 
ished, as he was able to complete only three chapters, 
Exploration and Discovery, Colonization, and Colonial 
Expansion, before he ran out of funds. The material 
he collected, however, tramping the country side, rid- 
ing the brakebeams, and sleeping in hoboes’ jungles, 
has supplied much of the subject-matter for later 
works. 


It was not used, though, by a gentleman named 
Briggs, who lived in Garden City and gave Benton his 
first mural Commission. Along with Buk Ulreich, Con- 
stantine Alajolav, Henrietta Reiss, and others, Benton 
had been brought into a hooked-rug combine by Ralph 
Pearson. They were to do original, one-of-a-kind de- 
signs for rugs which were to be sold at a tidy figure, 
but things rather languished until Mr. Briggs ap- 
peared. This gentleman had a fish room for which he 
desired suitable rugs; rugs with fish on them. A visit 
to Garden City revealed mounted salmon, tarpon, 
tunny, and trout, frowning from the walls. Getting the 
idea, the combine went to work, and finally, with cere- 
mony, the rugs were laid. Everybody looked happy. 
That is, everybody but Mr. Briggs. Something lack- 
ing, he felt. With a sudden look of inspiration he sug- 
gested fish panels for the walls. They all looked at 
Benton, who looked solemn and said he could paint 
fishes. He did. And pocketed the first money he re- 
ceived for painting murals. 


By the middle twenties, Benton’s work had begun to 
attract considerable notice within a limited circle; the 
serious critics said serious things about him, and he 
was taken up, in its inimitable way, by the Dial. But 
he suffered the lack of popularity of the pioneer, and 
Lewis Mumford remarked that he was not only a man 
with his own row to hoe, but a man who might find 
himself compelled to hoe it alone. 


At about this time arrangements for a series of lec- 
tures at Dartmouth College were somewhat precip- 
itously completed. And Mrs. Benton, wishing to spruce 
up her husband’s lone presentable suit, rushed it to a 
neighborhood tailor, extracting from him the promise 
of an eight o’clock delivery. Benton was leaving for 
Hanover at ten. At nine o’clock a frantic trip to the 
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shop revealed a locked door and drawn blinds. A. 
Brooklyn relative had died and the tailor was paying 
his respects. Benton delivered his first college lecture 
on aesthetics, with his overcoat buttoned up to his 
chin, not too confident that it completely covered his 
hastily assembled and wholly unconventional classroom 
attire. He evidently got by, for his invition was re- 
newed the following year, with Smith College and the 
Art Students League also added to his calendar. 


In 1929 with the plans of the New School taking 
form on the draughting board of Joseph Urban, Ben- 
ton received the mural commission for the directors’ 
room. Though anxious to do a historical survey of in- 
dustry, he capitulated, doing his survey along contem- 
porary lines, as suggested by the trustees. But from 
this point on he was given a free hand. 


From May through December, 1929, he worked 
steadily, ten hours a day, on this turbulent panorama 
of charging locomotives, twilit coal mines, and sub- 
way rush hour crowds. Their unveiling precipitated a 
furor, in the midst of which he stated his position to 
Suzanne LaFollette, editor of The New Freeman, who 
was writing her “Art in America’. What he said, sums 
up one aspect of his aesthetic theories. “I don’t know 
whether it’s art or not’, he told her, “and I don’t care. 
What I wanted to show was the energy, rush, and con- 
fusion of American life’. 


Further statement of his aesthetic credo occurs in 
the brochure on his Whitney Museum murals. Here he 
defines art as “the objectification of emotion” and jus- 
tifies his representation of local rather than universal 
pursuits by contending that his audience may be able 
better to discover “the peculiar nature of the Ameri- 
can brand of spirituality” as a result of the use of local 
scenes in the murals. The real “subject” of the mural, 
he says, is what he himself has known and felt about 
the things he has encountered in the real world of 
people and goings-on. 

He snorts at the decorations of Radio City as having 
no relation to life, and goes on to explain the accept- 
ance of “modern” art of that genre by conservative 
persons on the ground that it is empty of intelligible 
meaning, and so, does not bother them. Benton would 
like a few hundred square feet in Rockefeller Center 
for a pictorial saga of Little Old New York, “‘to remove 
the onus of meaninglessness from the decorations up 
there.” 

Large talk is not guff with-Benton. His zest and ca- 
pacity for work are colossal. He has developed a com- 
plicated formula not only for his painting medium but 
for his painting process. Whereas Rivera usually 
works from memory on damp plaster made of marble 
dust, lime, and water, Benton’s method embraces five 
major steps apart from the mixing of his medium and 
the preparation of his surface. 

As studies for the Indiana World’s Fair mural he 
made over six hundred drawings in all, and over one 
hundred and fifty drawings of Indiana people. After 
these drawings were made, the preliminary sketching 
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for the composition of the mural began. The work was 
first done in pen and ink on a long strip of paper four 
inches high and proportionately long, which, on com- 
pletion, went through two processes of enlargement. 
Benton then modelled in clay, each composition unit 
of the mural, and lighted from an exact angle, the 
models were photographed in order to achieve uni- 
formity of light and shadow, and the three-dimensional 
quality which is so evident in his work. These photo- 
graphs were used by Benton as studies only when he 
was making his final black and white cartoon. The 
creation of the color cartoon was the last step in the 
preliminary preparation for the final painting of the 
mural proper. 


This was done in tempera on gesso. Canvas, 
stretched on three-ply wood panelling, was fastened, 
as in all his murals, to a framework of 3 x 6 inch tim- 
bers, braced, in turn by 2 x 4 inch planks. The canvas, 
glued to the panelling with marine glue, and the paint- 
ing surface of canvas given three coats of gesso, which 
produces a surface like a plaster wall, was then ready 
for paint. On this surface, dry color mixed with egg- 
yolk and water is used. When the paintings are dry 
they are revarnished and then waxed. This method of 
painting is very permanent and the colors are more 
lasting than oil paint. 


The World’s Fair mural depicts the history of In- 
diana from the earliest days to 1933, portraying the 
toil and suffering and disillusion encountered by the 
pioneering men and women who created the state. It 
is a history of the people, not the historical characters, 
the portraits of Lincoln and Robert Owen being the 
only historical portraits in the mural. In the words 
of Thomas Craven, “this mural of Benton’s is the out- 
standing and most significant painting in the history 
of American art.” It is to be permanently placed in 
the Indiana War Memorial in Indianapolis, the largest 
memorial in the world. 


Benton was a bone of contention in Indiana ever 
since he was mentioned for the World’s Fair job. As 
late as December, 1932, the state legislature had not 
decided how Indiana was to be represented at the Fair, 
although a committee had been appointed in 1929 to 
draw up plans. After three years of bickering, this 
body threw up the sponge and an emergency decision 
was put up, for reasons which are not quite clear, to 
the head of the state Conservation Department. 
Thomas Hibben, architect, brother of the late Captain 
Paxton Hibben, was, at that time, doing some work 
for that department, and when the idea of a building 
had been settled upon, he suggested thai Benton be 
commissioned to do a series of historical murals. When 
the recommendation came up in the legislature, it came 
out that quite a few of the Hoosier legislators read the 
art criticism in the New York Sun. The idea, they said, 
of suggesting Benton. Hadn’t Henry McBride in his 
review of The Whitney Museum murals as much as 
said that Benton was a “Red”? What if Theodore 
Roosevelt had written a history of the Benton Family? 
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McBride’s review was read to the chamber with feel- 
ing. And besides, what about Indiana’s own painters? 
Were they to be snubbed? On being questioned, no one 
could think of an Indiana muralist, but there was a 
general feeling among the opposition that there must 
be at least one. A Hoosier painter who was not a 
muralist, sued to have his nativity taken out of Indiana 
because of the obstacle he found in the path of one 
bearing “the stigma of Indiana birth”. As conclusive 
proof of unfitness, it was pointed out that no one in 
his home state owned a “Benton”’. 


However, Benton signed his contract with the In- 
diana Commission late in December, 1932, which gave 
him five and a half months in which to complete the 
mural, it being a mere 250 feet long and 12 feet high. 
The majority of the panels, sixteen in number, are 12 
by 18 feet and each one weighs approximately one ton. 
The entire job was painted in Indianapolis, Benton de- 
voting three weeks to intensive research in state his- 
torical documents. Then he toured the state for over 
three thousand miles searching out Indian characters, 
historical buildings, implements and machinery, and 
analyzing the color schemes typical of the state. 


The great majority of the time spent on the mural 
was devoted to the preliminary sketches and cartoons, 
and so carefully did Benton work these out, that he 
was fully aware of what was to be done with each 
square foot of his final painting. It was due to this 
and the almost incredible energy which he applied that 
he was able to accomplish the actual tempera painting 
in sixty-three days. Brought to Chicago on special 
trucks, the murals were hauled one hundred and 
thirty-five miles around the city before the proper 
combination of streets, tunnels, bridges, and viaducts 
large enough to admit them to the Fair were discov- 
ered. 


Benton’s physique expresses the intensity of his per- 
sonality. He is short, only 5 feet, 4, taut, not 
“chunkily,” yet solidly built, leathery skin, snapping 
brown eyes, and a shock of straight dark hair. He has 
a seven-year-old son, Teeps, otherwise known as T. P. 
The P. stands for Piacenza, for Benton married his 
tall, assiduous pupil shortly after his discharge from 
the navy. She gave up painting when she married 
him, in the belief that one artist in the family was 
enough. “And besides’, she says ruefully, “I would 
cnly get an inferiority complex with Benton around”’. 
She always calls him “Benton”. Teeps keeps away 
from his father when Benton is at work on a commis- 
sion, turning up his nose at the messiness of the affair. 
But when the work is finished, he is ready to pass grave 
judgment, though his personal forte is building boats. 
Both the mother and son appear as characters in 
Benton’s murals. 


Music, next to painting, dominates the Benton men- 
age. Mrs. Benton sings the songs of her native Lom- 
bardy to her own guitar accompaniment, while Benton 
puffs lustily on his harmonica, showing special partial- 
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ity for such early American folk tunes as “Old Jo 
Clark’’, “My Horses Aint Hungry”, and “Buffalo Gals”’. 
Of late years he has gone in relentlessly for Beethoven, 
Bach, and Mozart, making up in fire what he lacks in 
virtuosity. He plays these on the mouth-organ by sight 
from the printed score, following his own system of 
arrows which he uses to indicate whether an inhalation 
or an exhalation is required. 


The huge fragments of the unfinished American Epic 
dominate the Greenwich Street apartment which the 
Benton’s use for their town house, and where, until a 
year or so ago, egg-nog parties were the standard form 
of conviviality. The increasing popularity of these, 
however, finally made them a Frankenstein monster. 
The 1931 Christmas party saw the end of them when 
among other things twenty-four quarts of milk and 
countless eggs as accessories were consumed. 


Summers the Benton’s spend in their white, rambler- 
covered cottage on a remote hillside in Martha’s Vin- 
yard. Here, in his earlier days, Teeps roved the coun- 
tryside with no other tether than a cowbell clanking at 
his waist, and here Benton indulges in his favorite 
sport, swimming, four months of the year. 


He tried skiing once, when he was lecturing at Dart- 
mouth, but that enthusiasm was nipped in the bud. 
Impatient at having to wait until afternoon for the 
skiing instructor, Benton sallied forth alone, the morn- 
ing of the first fine snow. The skiing master, calling at 
his rooms that afternoon, found him huddled in bed, 
exhausted, and no longer interested in skiing. Tactful 
questioning revealed that he had not only overdone 
the tenderfoots distance dosage, having covered five 
painful miles, but had done so, weighted down with 
ulster and galoshes. 


The Martha’s Vinyard cottage used to harbor a 
warning monument to this impulsive energy of Ben- 
ton’s. One day the little man decided that a pantry 
extension should be added to the kitchen. He set 
furiously to work, and before long a snug addition had 
been built. Flushed with pride he called his family, 
but the best he could get from his wife was a smile of 
affectionate amusement. The door, it seemed, while a 
tidy piece of work, and all right for Benton, was 
rather too small for his wife’s Junoesque proportions. 


The more controversial murals Benton does, the 
more material for satire does he turn up. He is won- 
dering now how he can do something special about one 
member of the Indiana Legislature, the last man to 
yield on the proposal to have Benton do the World’s 
Fair job. That question finally settled against his 
wishes, this old gentleman demanded the floor. Facing 
about, with hand upraised in solemn admonition, he 
addressed the chamber. “Gentlemen”, said he, “you 
have chosen Mr. Benton. So be it. But there is one 
thing more which I would like to know. It has been 
brought out that Mr. Benton will use crates of eggs in 
doing this job. What I want to know is this. Will Mr. 
Benton buy his eggs in Indiana or New York?” 
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MISSISSIPP| COTTON LOADING 


By THOMAS BENTON 
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Courtesy Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 





A HAND WOVEN COVERLET 
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At the right is shown a typical cov- 
erlet design made in Pennsylvania 
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Below are two borders from early 
American coverlets recently shown 
in Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 
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HAND WOVEN COVERLETS 





It is a pity that when we speak of art, the was often used, and silk occasionally. Such materials 
thought should be of something quite were largely home prepared, the wool being grown, 
remote from the life of all the people. The scoured, combed, and spun; the flax grown, retted, 
word art ought to carry as a and — scutched, and spun. There were many dye stuffs, such 
versal a meaning as the words life and love. as: indigo for blue, hickory bark, fustic, and peach 


aia ia leaves for yellow, logwood for black, madder and co- 


chineal for scarlet, butternut hulls for brown, and 
The art of weaving coverlets on hand looms came _ black oak bark for green. 

with the earliest immigrants from the various coun- There lies before the weaver, as she works, a pattern 
tries of western Europe; for weavers came to us from or “draft”, like a piece of music, which dictates the 
England, Scotland, Huguenot France, and Scandina-_ over or under position of the filling thread, as it passes 
via. It was practiced in New England homesteads, and from side to side. Most difficult is double-weaving, 
by slaves on southern plantations; and it passed west- which makes two fabrics where the color is solid, and 
ward with settlement into Pennsylvania and Ohio, interlaces them as the pattern changes. Double weav- 
Kentucky and Tennessee. When power loom products’ ing became a lost art during the Civil War. It has re- 
flooded the markets, hand weaving still persisted inthe cently been revived by the Weaving Department of 
mountain districts of Virginia and North Carolina, Berea College, Kentucky. With the crudest equipment, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, where the mountaineer, hav- and using odd moments, a mountain woman may work 
ing little to send to the market could buy but little for months on a coverlet. The La Tourettes, who once 
“furin goods brung in’’, and so continued the crafts of worked at Covington, Indiana, could, with a home- 
the self-sufficient economic household. The Civil War, made Jaquard attachment, make several in a week. 
which took the men, left the women with so many There is much history and poetry in the names of 
added duties that weaving ceased. After the war it the coverlet patterns. Some names are: Flower of the 
was revived on a restricted scale. There is now a re- Mountain, Dogwood Blossom, Covernor’s Garden, Rose 
vival, due to the need of crafts as a means for intel- and Diamond, Lady’s Fancy, Magnolia, Rattlesnake 
ligently using our new-found leisure. Trail, Fool’s Puzzle, Virginia Beauty, Honeycomb, Sea- 
The materials of coverlets are, commonly, cotton as_ shell, True Lover’s Knot. Names differ from section to 
the warp base, covered with a filling of wool. But linen section. Often several names exist for the same pattern. 
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Courtesy Pennsylvania Museum 





A PENNSYLVANIA BED-ROOM 


In the spacious room above typical of the 
Pennsylvania-Germans is shown a hand- 
woven coverlet with a snow-flake design, 
which is one of the characteristic types 
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The Hemfield Railroad, which was a branch of 
the B. & O. near Steubenville, Ohio, was used as 
the decorative motif in the border of the cover- 
let shown below. It was made in Steubenville 
and there are but seven of them in existence 
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Ga) THE AMERICAN EAGLE 
y USED IN COVERLETS 
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The coverlet at the left was made by Peter | 
Anshutz in Carrollton, Ohio. The motifs used ' 
were those of the American Revolution, the 
thirteen stars, cannon, swords, and the 
American Eagle with its foot on the crown 
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The coverlet at the right shows the American 
Eagle again—it appears as on a coin. While the 
eagle motif is the dominant one in this pattern, 
it is encircled with a number of stars, which prob- 
ably had some historical significance at that time 
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aT ae tN ar as OF This coverlet, shown at the left, made by 
i eA RE, ae Jacob Shalk in 1834, shows the American 
>: Eagle deftly used as a border with stars 
in the collection of Rhea Mansfield Knittle 
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A QUILT 


The little red schoolhouse motif has been 
used in a decorative manner quite appropri- 
ate to the printed red calico from which the 
pieces were cut. This quilt was made be- 
tween the dates 1865-70 and is now owned 
by Mary Myers Miller of Ashland, Ohio 
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‘ourtesy Rhea Mansfield Knittle 


A QUILT 


The popular motif of the American Eagle 
} was used in this quilt which was made about 
| 1855. The color scheme is green and yellow 
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QUILTS x 


To the early colonists, quilts, both pieced and ap- 
plique, were practical necessities in such common use 
that is only an occasional household inventory that 
thinks them worthy of being listed. Associated with 
the folk arts of spinning and weaving, the manufac- 
ture of quilted clothing and bed covering was a task 
in every home. Every scrap of wool left from gar- 
ment making or worn-out clothing was utilized in 
quilt pieces. In fact, at one time a New England law 
forbade the buying of new cloth for making into quilts. 
As the struggle for existence became less arduous the 
colonial women used their leisure time in developing 
this domestic handicraft. They become friendly rivals 
in designing intricate and original patterns, and many 
examples give eloquent testimony of their creative 
ability. 

There are countless variations in the arrangement 
of the square, and the fruitful minds of the pioneer 
women gave them such picturesque names as Double 
Irish Chain, Puss in a Corner, Five Patch and Flag- 
stones. The triangle, arranged in the form of a bas- 
ket—sometimes with an appliqué handle—boasts of a 
perennial popularity, and has been turned into Cake- 
stands, Grape, Cherry and Flower Baskets beyond 
calcuflation. The cross is a symbol which ingenious 
quiltmakers have used in devising many patterns that 
all bear a family resemblance. The amazing diversity 
of these patterns includes Chimney Sweep, The Puzzle, 
Court House Square, Roman Cross, and Cross Patch. 
In church circles the four stems of the cross were em- 
broidered with the names of members, and this cus- 
tom soon turned the result into an Album quilt. Some 
of the quaint mottoes embroidered above the signa- 
tures on an Album quilt which is dated 1848 are 
“Nature is the chart of Gold, mapping out all His 
attributes”, and “Friendship is a Plant of Paradise.”’ 
The star has always played an active part in design. 
One of the most popular patterns is the quilt composed 
of one huge star made of small diamond shaped pieces. 
This is known as Star of the East, Lone Star, or Texas 
Star. Often, four small stars are placed in the corners 
of the quilt to fill out the space. Four point, six point, 
eight point stars, stars within stars, stars combined 
with geometric forms, are alternated with blocks or 
strips of plain cloth and the resulting patterns vari- 
ously called Beautiful Star, Evening Star, Star of 
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Bethlehem, Morning Star, Shooting Star and Star and 
Chains. 

In marked contrast to the pieced patterns, the ap- 
pliqué patterns are commonly drawn from nature, and 
accordingly possess naive delicacy and charm. Flowers 
and leaves, simple in outline, and easily convention- 
alized, have been made into effective designs, suitable 
for this type of needlework. The rose, in its perfec- 
tion of form, has always been the favorite among 
expert needlewomen. A central flower motif, sur- 
rounded by radiating stems, leaves and buds, is the 
basic pattern of this design. Its variations bear such 
intriguing names as Rose Tree, Ohio Rose, Harrison 
Rose, Rose of Sharon, Rosebud, Mexican Rose, Wild 
Rose, and Tea Rose. Other flowers found in a variety 
of lovely designs are the tulip, peony, lily and sun- 
flower. There are several oak leaf patterns. Original 
floral patterns, drawn directly upon the cloth from 
nature, show an amazing richness of design and sense 
of proportion. 

The present-day interest in antiques caused a wide- 
spread revival of interest in this folk art. There are 
more quilts being made today than ever before. Those 
fortunate enough to own quilts are loath to sell, and 
when they are willing, the prices are more than the 
average person can afford to pay. In consequence, 
there are many reproductions of lovely old patterns 
being made, for an ever increasing number of women 
have found the fashioning of this decorative needle- 
work an alluring pastime. 

A quilt, as we think of it today has three layers; 
first, a top which consists of a pieced or appliqué pat- 
tern; next, an interlining; and as a foundation for 
these, a back cloth. These three layers are held firmly 
together by running stitches, which in their turn, trace 
a design. The appliqué designs are formed of one 
whereas the pieced patterns are composed of joined 
pieces of material. Originally the pieced quilts were 
made for warmth and wear, and the appliqué designs 
were more purely decorative. 

The story of quilt making in the United States is 
the narrative of a folk craft that pictures every phase 
of the growth and development of the country. Early 
hardships, nature, religion, politics, national events, 
trades, occupations, and personalities all are repre- 
sented in patterns and names of quilts. 
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Photographs by courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


CONTEMPORARY INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


This doorway motif in the east gallery unit, 
looks into the central unit of the exhibition 
now being held at The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, continuing through January 6 


The Museum’s exhibition of contemporary American 
industrial art—the thirteenth in a series—was held 
November 6, following the private view for members 
of the Museum, November 5. To date collaborating de- 
signers and manufacturers number over 200, all of 
whom are in the field of home furnishings. 

The exhibition consists of industrial products, which 
are assembled to form group _arrangements in the 
gallery; the groups themselves being brought to- 
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By RICHARD F. BACH 


gether to constitute three major units, thereby convey- 
ing the impression of three smaller galleries within the 
single hall usually restricted to special exhibitions. 
Twenty architectural and industrial designers accepted 
responsibility for the design of the groups and larger 
gallery divisions. 

Nearly half those groups took the form of room 
schemes, this being a decidedly convenient vehicle for 
display and one of particular interest to the public. 
There are included three dining-room, two living- 
room, and two bedroom schemes, together with ar- 
rangements suggesting a music room, a dressing room, 
a living porch, and a designer’s office and studio. Some 
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of these are connected in logical house or apartment 
sequence. The point should be stressed, however, that 
the primary purpose of this exhibition is not simply 
to display examples of interior decoration as such. 

The task of bringing together the collection was ex- 
ceedingly difficult due to present chaotic conditions. 
In view of business conditions, the grand spirit of co- 
operation demonstrated by so many manufacturers and 
designers was notable and highly encouraging, and evi- 
denced a steadily increasing interest in contemporary 
design. 

The requirements were, perhaps more exacting than 
in previous exhibitions, since we had prescribed that 
all objects entered be shown for the first time in our 
gallery and also that the work be representative of 
quantity processes. As a consequence, the majority of 
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A DINING ROOM 


By DONALD DESKEY 


objects were made expressly for this exhibition; a few 
were first samples of quantity manufacture though the 
specific object shown had been designed and made by 
craftsmen; the rest were regular production or cata- 
logue pieces normally scheduled to be offered to the 
public on or after our opening date. The whole collec- 
tion presented a clear reflection of current conditions 
in design as well as in technique, and proved beyond 
the peradventure of a doubt that modern design has 
been very seriously considered by large industries; de- 
spite the fact that in our economic era they have to 
chart their course only along proven lanes, where sea- 
manship rather than the explorer’s enthusiasm is the 
margin to finance experiments in design and must 
have first consideration. 
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It will be recalled that the 1929 exhibition contained 
only specially designed material; such is also the case 
this year. On the other hand, the twelfth exhibition, 
held in 1931, consisted only of items from actual stock 
in the open market and demonstrated how rapidly the 
general interest in contemporary design had spread, 
through the fact that though it contained only half as 
many objects as its predecessor, there were twice as 
many exhibitors; in other words, really a four-to-one 
ratio, a hopeful sign to those who follow trends of de- 
sign and seek to find in them some response to the 
needs and desires of the day, namely, a contemporary 
art expression. 

This year the Museum has again enlisted the aid of 
a Cooperating Committee, though its organization has 
taken quite a different form from that of 1929. Ac- 
cording to the scheme of installation, the Gallery of 
Special Exhibition will give the impression of three 
related galleries. The Museum has invited three ar- 
chitects, Paul Philippe Cret, Arthur Loomis Harmon, 
and Ely Jacques Kahn, to supervise the design of these 
major units. Each will undertake to harmonize and 
present as a general gallery project the work of sev- 
eral other cooperating designers. 

Mr. Harmon’s unit, the central section of the gallery, 
will consist of six complete interiors, each designed by 
an architect who will in turn marshal such other in- 


A LIVING ROOM 
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dividuals and firms as may be necessary to realize his 
own part of the exhibition. The architects who have 
kindly agreed to assist in this unit are Archibald M. 
Brown, William E. Lescaze, John W. Root, Eliel 
Zaarinen, Eugene Schoen, and Ralph T. Walker. 

Similarly Mr. Cret and Mr. Kahn will be assisted by 
groups of designers. In their units the presentation 
will not permit the installation of complete rooms; in- 
stead, arrangements of parts of rooms and groupings 
of objects of industrial art, such as textiles, furniture, 
glass, pottery, etc., are planned for. Mr. Cret’s collab- 
orators to date include Gustav Jensen, Gilbert Rohde, 
Lee Simonson—who will have the collaboration of Ray- 
mond Loewy,—Walter D. Teague, and V. F. Von Loss- 
berg; while Mr. Kahn will be assisted by Donald 
Deskey, Walter W. Kantack, Irvin L. Scott, and Walter 
von Nessen. 

All these designers will be asked to recommend such 
other designers and makers of individual objects as 
may be necessary for the carrying out of their respec- 
tive projects, though, as is always the case, entries will 
be shown only by direct invitation from the Museum 

The exceptionally large attendance at the last ex- 
hibition of this type—over 186,000—may be regarded 
as an endorsement of this kind of display, which en- 
courages a hope that this year’s effort may be similarly 
rewarded. 




















In no place is the change of ideals more important 
than in the schools of America. During the last decade 
a revolution in point of view of teaching has taken 
place. In most cases the leaders have been the pro- 
gressives or laboratory schools, in which the equip- 
ment, size of classes and teaching staff have all been 
conducive to research and study of the better ways 
of education. It is safe to say that the American edu- 
cator has revolutionized his procedure and has turned 
the school into an entirely different type of institu- 
tion. Instead of a teacher-centered school, he believes 
in a child-centered school. He believes there should 
be no gap between the school and the community. 
There is now seen a definite connection between learn- 
ing and living; all learning is permeated with living. 
And all those values which are important in life, such 
as integrity; initiative; originality and poise are like- 
wise the values stressed by the new education. 


Whereas, a teacher in the past was measured by an 
ability to discipline, impose tasks, hear recitations, 
train and examine; he is now measured by his power 
to produce honest expressions, experimental attack 
and workable patterns of learning. He aims to have 
the pupil see the connection between learning and life. 
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ART EDUCATION IS DEMOCRATIZED 





By FELIX PAYANT 


And such mental attitudes as open-mindedness, inde- 
pendent thinking and research are emphasized. Be- 
cause Art is ‘“‘co-extensive: with life’ art becomes a 
part of school activity and does not exist detached 
within the limit of a school period nor the covers of a 
portfolio. It is part and parcel of every paper writ- 
ten; it covers the walls of the school; it has a share in 
the planning of the school and the school garden; it 
gives a new meaning to school dramatics. In short, it 
offers everyone a chance to express his feelings in a 
tangible and graphic manner. The days of limiting art 
to 9 by 12 manila paper with small pencil and paints, 
is a thing of the past, as far as the wide-awake teacher 
is concerned. Small children now work on large areas 
with large tools, tackling almost any problem which 
has to do with their immediate lives. Everything 
about the new American school leads to the encourage- 
ment of children attacking problems which are real 
to them rather than to their teachers or parents. The 
new art teacher is the type of person who is creative- 
minded himself and realizes that art cannot be learned, 
but must be experienced. The individual is not to be 
trained in his use of imagination but allowed an op- 
portunity to use it. Because our school children are 
richly endowed with a vital sort of creative imagina- 
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CHILDREN PAINT MURALS 


FOR DECEMBER 


These murals with those on page 50 were made in Central High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. They were painted by high school pupils in 
their school cafeteria directly on rough-finish plaster wall in oil medium. 
Over a hundred pupils had a part in the first conception of it all. As 
it developed, about twenty-five boys and girls of grades nine, ten, eleven 
and twelve carried it out. The project was worked on from February to 
the end of May. Only a small percent of the work was done outside of 
school hours. Three archways were decorated in addition to the spaces 
being worked on the photographs. The general theme had to do with 
food stuffs. They were carried out under the supervision of Miss Doro- 
thy Pickard, Miss Elizabeth Borrmann, Miss Enid Combs, as teachers, 
and Marion L. Creaser, as art supervisor. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR BY NIGHT 


This design was made by Edith Bor- 
den by using the Century of Progress 
Exposition as a motif. The quality of 
rhythm, the relation of masses and 
values have been used to create a 
pleasing surface tension in a manner 
which catches the feeling of the Fair 
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TEXTILE DESIGNS 


By pupils of the University of Kansas 


THE WORLD'S FAIR DAY BY DAY 
This design was made by Wanda Ed- 


monds in a manner well related to 
the warp and woof of the woven 
fabrics. For her decorative material 
she has used thoroughly American 
themes and an atmosphere quite 
familiar to those who visited Chi- 
cago during the last two summers 
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A CHRISTMAS PAINTING 


FOR DECEMBER 


The naive qualities of child life may be seen in this paint- 
ing done in a very free manner by a pupil of The Ele- 
mentary School, University of Chicago. The formality 
of its decorative arrangement is an art quality dominant 
in the work of very yourig children and is one of the 
factors to be encouraged in the work of children 
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tion, the intelligent teacher will allow them to prac- 
tice art. In the new American school the teacher no 
longer tries to impose his ideas of art, rather does he 
seek to establish such an atmosphere as will encourage 
the pupils to express their reactions to him. The new 
teacher of art does not have that harassed look we all 
know so well, but is a person whose life is filled with 
the adventures of exploring, learning, growing, and 
helping others enjoy art. 

The American public schools are ideal institutions 
for socializing the individual, and are likewise ideal 
places for free art expression, a vital type of aesthetic 
life, rich in variety. They offer every opportunity for 


COMBAT 


real art expression, because it is there that the mass 
of the children of our community is educated; and be- 
cause they are the schools of the people, democratic- 
ally-organized schools which should not only parallel 
the life of the community but may be the life of the 
community. 

The new art education of America is not a new 
method or system. It is not a question of techniques, 
nor specific materials or equipment. It is a movement 
which concerns growth and development of the in- 
dividual. And because a suitable expression of emo- 
tional life is essential to the well-being of every indi- 
vidual, Art is considered of greatest importance as a 
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means of expressing emotions through controlled 
mediums and materials, thereby calling forth an in- 
tellectual control. Skills are considered important in 
so far as they give satisfaction to the individual who 
is striving to objectify his ideals. 

The educator today, being a person who is aware of 
life in its fullest expression, is a student of child psy- 
chology and acts in an advisory capacity, yet remains 
constantly in the background ready to assist the pupil 
in the direction toward which he realizes his develop- 
ment is taking place. He understands the standards 
that children at different ages set for themselves, and 
by what means they will arrive at the king of satis- 


By MARGARET VAN DOREN, Age 13 
City and Country School, New York 


faction which is necessary in any creative activity. 

Teaching principles and rules without experience is 
now obviously misdirected energy on the part of mod- 
ern educators. Second-hand knowledge of experience 
is discounted, isolated and unrelated techniques—all 
those devices which do not relate to the integrated life 
—are avoided. Set courses of study can not be used. 
In short, an entirely new set of objectives have been 
adopted and these center about the individual and his 
needs on the one hand, and a democratic social order 
on the other. These, obviously, imply open channels 
of expression for the individual with reasonable skill 
in various mediums and a democratization of art for 
society. 
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